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The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan. By 
Vice Admiral G. A. Ballard, C. B. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1921. Pp. xix, 311.) 

Sea-Power in the Pacific, a Study of the American- J apanese Naval 
Problem. By Hector C. Bywater. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1921. Pp. ix, 334.) 

"Lord Palmerston once remarked that whenever he had particularly 
difficult negotiations to undertake with foreigners he preferred to em- 
ploy a naval officer," says Vice Admiral Ballard, retired, of the British 
navy, when dealing with President Fillmore's selection of Commodore 
Perry for the mission to Japan (p. 80). Certain it is that naval officers 
have often proved capable of achieving diplomatic results in practice, 
and since Mahan's works no one can question their equal capacity to 
have a theoretical understanding of the roots of diplomatic prestige. 
In writing they are apt to ignore the forms and technicalities of diplo- 
macy delighted in by international lawyers and professional diplo- 
matists but generally they have a firm grasp of reality. Both observa- 
tions apply to the present author. 

Vice Admiral Ballard offers the history of Japan as affected by naval 
power from Kubla Khan through the Russo-Japanese War. We peruse 
episodes such as the prompt beheading of Kubla's envoys to Japan, 
Hideyoshi's six year effort to conquer China, the martyring of a quarter 
of a million Catholicly Christianized Japanese at command of Iyemitsu 
with the aid of the Prostestant Dutch, and the "good humor" with 
which the Satsuma clan paid an indemnity after destruction of their 
city by the British navy and asked whether they might not purchase a 
war vessel in England, and arise with renewed belief in Darwin's dictum: 
"Natura non saltum." Japan did not jump from nothing to world 
power in fifty years. The same heroic and determined people, the 
same willingness to undertake aggressive war against vastly superior 
forces, the same adroitness in profiting by defeat and imitating the 
excellencies of the enemy are evident in the thirteenth and in the 
nineteenth centuries. ^Japan," says the author, "has been potentially 
a great power from a date antecedent to the political creation of most of 
the states composing modern Europe" (p. 3). That her strength re- 
mained in abeyance was due, in his opinion, to her failure to appreciate 
the importance of a navy for an insular nation. 

The style sometimes lacks ease, and details of naval strategy oc- 
casionally become too prolonged for the comfort of the lay reader, but 
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the book contains, for the present-day student of world affairs, much 
that is little known and worth knowing. The writer's admiration for 
the Japanese character and sympathy for her policies may be taken 
exception to by some readers. He approves of the annexation of 
Korea (p. 284), believes the Anglo-Japanese alliance has kept peace in 
the Pacific and prevented the exploitation of China (p. 289), and en- 
dorses the Japanese claim to a Monroe Doctrine of the East (p. 294). 

Mr. Bywater has approached the Japanese question from a strategic 
rather than a historical standpoint. His book is a livre d'occasion, but 
a good one. It contains the immediate background of the Washington 
Conference both as to armaments and the Far East. The reviewer can 
testify that it was thoroughly read by many of those influential in the 
councils of that gathering. 

Bywater is an expert on naval strategy and imparts his wisdom in 
language for the layman. He shows the vulnerability of Guam and the 
Philippines in a Pacific war, and brings home to the reader the impor- 
tance of bases near to the scene of action. Perhaps he would not go 
so far as Ballard, who says that with the present distribution and equip- 
ment of naval bases Japan is invulnerable with a fleet one-third that 
of any enemy, but his comments give ground for speculation upon the 
effect of the 5-5-3 ratio. There is a good brief account of present con- 
troversies between the United States and Japan and an extended anal- 
ysis of the strength of the two navies. The book is supplied with maps 
and charts illustrating strategic factors in the Pacific and the relative 
size of navies. Though some of the facts have been rendered obsolete 
by the Washington treaties, and a number of the chapters are too 
technical for the general reader, the book has much of interest for the 
student of current world problems. 

Quincy Weight. 

University of Minnesota. 

An American Diplomat in China. By Paul S. Reinsch. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y. : Doubleday, Page and Company. 1922. Pp. 
xii, 396.) 

China at the Conference, A Report. By Westel, W. Willotjghby. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1922. Pp. xvi, 419.) 

In many respects these two books, though differing greatly in charac- 
ter and style, complement each other; the former contains a lively 
account of the incubation period of some of the most important Chino- 



